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Foreword 


Here, at last, is a congregational guide based on Bob Gribbon ! s 
years of research into ministry with two major age groups of young 
adults, carried out in a broad variety of congregations across the 
country. The present volume gathers up learnings in an overview of 
basic issues of ministry on which useful programs can be built. 

Under the heading of "young adult ministries” Gribbon distinguishes 
three age groups: 

• Transitional Young Adults — How to maintain contact during the 
years between 18-25, during which people are less likely to attend 
church than at any other time, and provide appropriate ministry 
while young adults establish the distance that will help them grow 
toward independence. 

• Young Adults in their Twenties — How to make the church 
accessible to single or married young adults during the "first life 
structure," when many return to church, and how to address their 
life issues when they do begin attending. 

• "Householders" — Young Adults in their Thirties — Here are 
helpful pointers toward ministry dilemmas such as these: adjusting 
church activities to the reality of working women; supporting a 
broad variety of families; ministering with those undergoing 
divorce. 

Final sections provide guidelines for solving some tough questions. 
Says Gribbon, "Many congregations want T new blood’ but don’t want 
new people.” Adding activities responsive to young adult needs 
rather than changing programs cherished by older members will help 
support both groups. Gribbon outlines a team approach to planning 
that meets some of the difficulties of ongoing work with this 
mobile population. In determining what young adults are asking for 
and planning to meet their needs, you can follow the procedure 
used by the 30+ research project to generate answers specific to 
your congregation. 

This helpful guide emphasizes basic concepts that undergird 
ministry with a wide range of adults under 40, without avoiding 
practical matters involved in moving from concept to program — 
for example, maintaining parish records for a .mobile group, 
marriage preparation, demographic projections, managing tensions 
between "old people" and "new people." 

Here is wisdom for enriching your ministry with half your 
congregation. 


Celia Allison Hahn 
Director of Publications 
The Alban Institute, Inc. 
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Introduction 


The baby-boom generation, born between 1946 and 1964, includes 
74 million people, one-third of the US population. This group is the 
most fertile ground for church growth and evangelism. This age 
p’oup is most likely to move into new communities and people who 
have dropped out of church during or after high school are most 

S55 t0 h r 5, UPn ! n this f* riod * A t the same time, many remain 
unchurched and many congregations have few members under 
forty years of age. This manual is for those congregations that 
forty 0 6Xamine and im P rove their ministry with adults eighteen to 


While churches have emphasized ministries with children youth 
and senior citizens, they've paid little attention to younger adults’ 

»° h w n T P ’ u 6 ,^ 6 twice as mar, y 18-to-40-year olds as there are 
school age children and three times as many 18-to-40's as there 
are seniors over age 65. The group most often missing from 
congregations - 18-to-25-year olds - is larger than the population 
over age 65, despite declining numbers of 18 year olds and 
increasing numbers of the elderly. 

?n Ver t* 7 h f h lf ° f tb , B adU “ P°P ulation of the United States is under age 
40. Within so large a group there are obviously great differences 
in socio-economic status, racial background, political attitude 
religious belief and personal situation. Many such differences mav 
be more important than any commonality of age. However, we can 
distinguish important characteristic relationships to congregational 
life at various ages within the young adult population and 
congregations are helped by understanding these differences. 

Not every congregation needs specialized ministries to all ages 
However, a church's neighborhood may call a congregation to pay 
attention to ministry with a particular age group. The US 
population tends to be somewhat age-segregated due to patterns of 
housing and employment. For example, a congregation in a college 
town may have many 18-to-22-year olds. A church located in a 
condo canyon" of high-rise condominiums and efficiency 
apartments may have a particular ministry with young singles A 
congregation surrounded by small single-family homes may disco'ver 
that its neighborhood has become a "starter suburb" where families 
with young children seek homes. 

Although some churches have a special appeal which draws people 
from a very wide area, most congregations must draw people from 
their immediate communities. While congregations frequently don't 
know the age profile of their community, this information is 
available by census tracts. Your denominational office, state data 
center or local community planning agency can probably help you 
get this information. You may be surprised by the number of 
younger adults in your community. 
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who is “young adult” People use the term "young adult" in varied and sometimes 

confusing ways. If you have a planning group for young adult 
ministry, ask what various group members think. We suggest that 
you use a tool such as the first exercise in "Developing Faith in 
Young Adults" (Alban Institute) to identify the ways in which 
people understand who young adults are and what their concerns 
might be. 

Many denominations define "young adults" as 18-to-35-year olds. 
The "baby boom generation" is between 20 and 38 as of 1984. 
Informally, some people call younger teenagers "young adults," and 
some researchers include adults up to age forty in this category. 
The manual gives brief attention to these younger and older groups 
in order to set the ministry with young adults in context. 

In this manual, the term "young adult" is used in a very broad 
sense to refer to adults under 40. Within this broad designation, 
we have introduced other age categories helpful in thinking about 
this ministry. These categories overlap; characteristics and needs 
common to people at one age will often apply to individuals older 
or younger. Individual rates of development vary, society's 
expectations of age-appropriate behavior are becoming less rigid, 
and no age-related developmental schema of adult life is 
universally valid. The broad generalizations that are made in this 
brief manual apply most particularly to middle-class young adults 
inclined to religious affiliation in the United States at this time. 

For convenience sake, short tags are used to designate the various 
age levels addressed in the four major sections as follows: 

"Youth" describes people of high school age. 

"Transitional adults," refers to people in the early adult 
transition, generally age 18 to 22 or 25. 

"Pioneers" refers to adults in the most common age of return to 
church life, from the early twenties to the early thirties. 

"Householders" refers to people in their thirties. 

These tags are further explained in the text. They help us think 
about broad categories for ministry and are not intended as group 
labels. None of us likes to feel labeled and pigeon-holed, and there 
is understandable resistance to the labels that we put on age 
groups like "senior citizen" or "young adult." Such labels are not 
helpful to groups within the life of a church, because they suggest 
that one group can meet the needs of everyone within an age 
span. It may make as much sense to have a "young adult" group as 
to have a "middle-aged group." When groups are an appropriate 
channel for ministry, it is better to designate them by their 
purpose or with a name chosen by the group. One group of young 
adults called themselves the "Not-Ready for Prime-Time Prayers." 

purpose of manual The purpose of this manual is to provide congregational leaders 
with an overview of issues involved in incorporating young adults 
into the life of the church. It briefly summarizes characteristics at 
various ages with examples and suggestions to help direct further 
action. While a congregation may decide to focus attention on one 
particular age group of young adults, a reading of the whole 
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“Jnfexf. 61 ' PUt the diStinCtiVe iSSU6S ° f that in a 

Specialists in youth or young adult ministry will find much more 
we could have said. Our focus, however, is on congregational 

life 1S This a mt^ e .. in t corpor h ation of young adults into thfir ongoing 

vounJflri..u " • t 5 at c 6 hSVe exduded some important elements of 

treated HahtTi Jho' r°n example > we have not included, or have 

nstitutionflllv h’p ‘h f0ll ° W t lng: colle e e chaplaincies and other 
institutionally-based ministries, independent ministries and 

SaSrj ^ J ud ‘<=otories. Similarly, ?he 

reader will not find here many details of one-to-one Dastoral 

STfi* "2 y ° Un ? 8dUltS ’ 0utreach ministries serving young 
adults in the community or week-to-week program suggestions for 

aduttmiristry Se'found^Th Ttel ^ ° f y0ung 

^Faith-Oeveio^ent YouL 5 Vdm tf ‘ r Pr °^ lem f 

tha P H e "f Ce ‘ n ^ the years immediat ely following high school and 

ministrfw S theI Qear olds^nd* the church 
m i nistry with t he baby-boom generation d^rih^ thjc rrnrmtj 

aevelopmentally and historically and may be used as a SIS S 

Idutt”dlono^f'’ ^ hen Pe °P le seek the Church details how young 
adult dropouts f return to congregational lifp Thic + ? 

draws on those monographs a„VTXSs“om«h^Xle"7S 

S,„r ” nd “““»«">•» conducted SyThf A ban 

Se 1976 y ° Uth and y ° Ung adults *«lo» denominations 

Throughout our research we have seen that the Dersonal "foith 
journey'l or relationship with God often differs fronf the "religious 
wnthiw hTf r ^ at '° nsfl iP with the institutional church. "Belief 

study U ReliXr^ common a m°ng young adults. Jean Haldane's 
SlUdy * Re ^ ] g 10u s Pilgrimage (Alban Institute) details hnw 

Sf rS °relUo Urney 0f , faith may 56 quite d i ff e>-ent from the process 
ligious socialization" whose message is "belong and be 

active." However, in early adulthood one generally focuses energy 

” ?J e ex ^ e h rnal W0I ’ ld ~ on activity and on finding a place S 
society. The interior journey receives less energy and faith 
concerns are often expressed in terms of relationshipfwith others 
This manual focuses on the inclusion of young adults fn 

S: eg f atl ° nal life ’. and su S£ ests programs to do so. However a 
desire for connection with the transcendent is the underlying 
motivation for most who choose to belong to a congregation *wl 
assume that the congregation wants to nurture faith not ^mdv 
"get people in." The reader should keep in mind that "programs" 
are simply a vehicle for helping young adults who are seeking 
personal connectedness, not institutional forms. g 
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youth groups 


pastor’s support 


1. Youth—prelude to young adulthood 

Youth ministry can provide a prelude to young adult ministry, and 
some styles of youth ministry carry over into the early young adult 
period. Six major elements of adolescents' religious life have been 
identified as common to the concerns of youth ministry workers 
and theorists: 

1) A sense of belonging, human community, being part of a 

group which has personal significance. 

2) Praying, relating to God, worshipping, ritual, having religious 

sensi bility. 

3) Having a cause to live/die for. 

4) Morality, rules for living. 

5) Meaning of life, intellectual questioning. 

6) Developing an integrated sense of self. 

(J. Ann Devitt Trevelyan, Harvard Univ. Ed.D 1978) 

Almost all people we interviewed who attended church throughout 
high school said that their churches had youth groups. Peer groups 
are very important for teenagers and even a small active youth 
group in the church can support youth involvement in other 
congregational activities. Good youth groups encourage study, 
service, prayer, and discussion of life issues, besides offering fun 
and peer support. 

The youth group is only a part of youth ministry. Even the best 
youth groups often involve only a third to two-thirds of the young 
people of a congregation. Young people also need opportunities to 
be a part of the larger congregation in worship and inter- 
generational activities. Young people with little experience of 
being a part of the whole congregation are most likely to stop 
participating in the church when their involvement with the peer 
group ends. 

Good youth ministry in a congregation takes time. Some leaders 
say one should start with community-building experiences in the 
6th grade in order to develop a high school youth group. Good 
Sunday or Sabbath school experiences build toward a good youth 
ministry. Congregations which welcome children do a better job 
with youth ministry. 

Good sustained youth ministry requires the commitment of the 
congregation's senior pastor. The pastor need not necessarily be an 
expert in youth ministry or even "be good with youth," but must, 
however, publicly affirm that young people are integral to the 
congregation with as much claim as anyone else to pastoral care, 
recognition and support. The pastor shows support in congrega¬ 
tional announcements, personal contacts with young people, 
advocating youth concerns with the congregation's governing board 
and recruiting/supporting youth advisors. 

Larger congregations sometimes hire a staff person with special 
skills in youth ministry. This approach is often necessary and 
useful, but may have its problems. Youth ministry can become a 
"ghetto," isolating young people from contact with the pastor and 
others. Staff people for youth ministry are often young and hired 
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on short-term contracts. This can harm the continuity of ministry 
with young people. In one congregation with few young adults, a 
woman observed, "We lost contact with that whole generation 
when we hired a seminarian to look after the youth group." 

Lay people are essential to youth ministry. One study of congrega¬ 
tions with good youth ministries found an average of one to three 
adults working with youth for every ten young people active in the 
youth group. Not all such adults were youth group advisors. Some 
led other activities including Sunday school, Bible study, acolytes, 
choirs or musical and dramatic groups for youth. Other adults may 
be involved occasionally in special projects, trips or retreats. The 
involvement of many adults and support from the pastor help 
prevent youth leader "burnout." The main requirements for lay 
people involved with youth are that they care about young people, 
take them seriously and spend time with them, and that they 
themselves are persons of faith. Youth rate the quality of their 

relationships with adult advisors as far more important than any 

particular program. 

Small congregations where clergy may change often need 
committed lay leaders to maintain leadership continuity that youth 
need. While a small number of young people may make it difficult 
to form a peer group, clergy and laity can get to know young 

people more personally. Occasional activities and trips may include 
a wide range of ages and create the context in which young 

people can get to know adult Christians in a new way. 

The involvement of youth is supported by their being visible and 
receiving a positive response from the congregation. Young people 
may be given a role in worship as lectors, ushers, or greeters — 
some congregations assign these tasks by families. Visibility of 
youth in worship may be increased by a "Youth Sunday," when 
young people are responsible for the congregation's worship. Youth 
choirs give young people an opportunity to serve and are generally 
well received. The support of the pastor and the involvement of 
many adults in these activities further encourage a positive 
response from the congregation. 

Intergenerational activities allow youth and adults to get to know 
one another. They include work projects, service projects for 
others, softball games, picnics and parish retreats. Although some 
congregations make a point of including youth on church boards 
and committees, this can be counterproductive if young people do 
not feel they can participate effectively. It is more important to 
have occasional or informal ways that youth can voice concerns. 

Good youth ministry does not necessarily lead to good young adult 
ministry. Many congregations involve people through high school 
but report that the young people disappear at age eighteen. 
However, people with a good church experience during the high 
school years are more likely to return. Significant relationships 
formed with adults then can provide a continuing and important tie 
with the community of faith. Further involving youth in church life 
beyond the family, peer group or congregation may help them 
develop the "portable faith" needed in young adulthood. 
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2. Transitional Young Adults 


. . low likelv to attend church than at 
People 18 -to- 2 5-years old tbe time to move away from 

any other time in their hv • military service and try to 

home, enter the job market, «> 8 As yoU n g adults decrease 

find a role in the ad home communities and old peer 

dependence on parents, world they are likely to 

groups and develop their own vte. age 18 is ,he 

decrease their church re eodtinues to be some 

Z%uT7°yLg adults throughout this trausitiohal period. 

Leaving high school m0r ^ ^ ry JUuure^eomti'^having a public 

“ t d e^Tss 0 a n ge ,S .o^.hood 

s.- rag? srrSsiret srp 

to the congregation will change. f registration, conscientious 
about the religious “P 6 ® 18 .^ Retreats during the 

objection or conscientious mil t Y Drepare for the changes 

senior year may also help y g P^P^ personal interviews 
they will be experiencing. lay the foundation for 

s,:r„grs:nr.™is,Ws a a M —• 

Most youth leaders feel that, to ‘^^a™ of jhe 

^t^oupf ^ r; g apprcpriate 

together in large group ac adults who have 

SExperience of hfgh school and direct 
parent a/Eontrol have different concerns than do youth. 

Transitional young adults are explorers rfthe world..Studies show 
that young: adults seldom 1 ®_ pdated adults foU nd those in 
behavior changes. A study t involved in congrega¬ 
tes transit 10 ^ per od least hik*y in what t he study called 

tional life and most likely t ( ambling swearing, reading 

-questionable personal activitiesi tgamui B , critical 0 f 

pornography, etc.). Tr * nsi ^° na 1 f e port high levels of belief in 

Children Have Faith? Seabury Press. 1976.) 

ffifja.Tw'-S -2S2- J oongregatlon.^^—llle 

establish and maintain con»ec«o. «■» » important 

tong-teriiMmportance for* tile Livldual. it doesn't often lead to 
increased church participation. 
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Church membership records and mailing lists are seldom designed 
for the transient young adult. One following the job market or 
preparing for a career may have no permanent residence for many 
years; the average church dropout who reaffiliates with a congre¬ 
gation generally takes eight years to do so. During this extended 
period, the transient young adult who left the congregation after 
high school may still consider the congregation "home," even 
though he or she doesn't attend or even live in the area. At high 
school graduation, if not sooner, the church should create a 
separate card or listing in order to address the young adult as an 
individual, rather than listing him or her as a "child" of parental 
members. For those not living locally, some congregations have a 
status of "affiliate member," which may last until the individual 
asks the congregation to remove or transfer his or her name. 

It often helps to have a person or group maintain a list of 
non-resident young adults and write them. Personal contact or 
news from the home community can be particularly important for 
young people at college or in military service, although they may 
never say so at the time. The congregation may be kept aware of 
these non-resident members through a public listing of addresses, a 
map showing their location, or by hearing the names read during 
intercessory prayers. 

One pastor keeps a file of young adults on whom he calls for help 
with Christmas services. Other congregations have a gathering for 
students during the Christmas season. Where distances permit, 
some congregations send their pastors on annual visits to students 
at residential colleges. Such approaches allow congregations to 
show their continuing concern for young adults who are part of 
the fellowship but not present by reason of their vocation. 

Other young adults facing similar transitional issues remain in the 
local community to work or attend college. Since their change of 
status is not so clear, some people in the congregation continue to 
treat them as children. In a way, these young adults need to be 
treated as newcomers, and be personally invited to participate in 
adult activities and leadership according to their gifts. Many 
younger adults are good Sunday School teachers, advisors to 
acolytes or youth, or choir members. Opportunities for physical 
activity in work projects or sports can be especially attractive to 
young people just out of high school. However, getting them 
involved in activities is not enough. Young adults want and need 
contact with adults with whom they can discuss their own growth 
and faith. 

Some transitional young adults want the continuing support of a 
peer group in the congregation and there are various ways to 
provide this. One way is through a "college and career" class as 
part of an adult Sunday school. Another way is through a small 
faith-sharing group or monthly informal gathering. One bachelor 
pastor in a small church invites young adults to supper once a 
month, and occasionally to stimulate conversation has special 
guests. 
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searching 


service 


marriage 


Transitional young adults can rely more on their own le f ^® rs f ( l^ 
than is characteristic of youth groups, but some support from the 
congregation or staff is necessary. In any case, because of“ the 
transiency of this group, it is important for the pastor or other 
congregational leadership to respond quickly to expressed needs 
rather than try to develop a large or long-range program. Very 
few congregations have numerous 18 -to- 2 5-year olds, and ongoing 
large groups for transitional young adults require a g rea * deal of 
time and energy from leaders — extra staff is usually necessary. 

Late adolescents are particularly open to ideology and idealism. 
Thus cults are a danger to some young people in this dl ^ icu h p 
transitional period. Cults express clearly and energetically how the 
world is and what one ought to do. They offer warm support an 
membership in a close group, preying especi^ly on fhose who fed 
friendless. Similarly, young adults can be attracted to ide g 
presentations of Christianity from magnetic leaders. 

The ideological mind of young adults may be expressed in intense 
intellectual searching and hard questions about the faith PP 
tunities to express such ideas and concerns in the life of the 
congregation are important to young adults. Parents and other 
adults in the congregation should understand that questioning is 
not "unfaith." Many congregations have used the Jay 
course. Developing Faith in Young Adults (Alban Institute) to 
sensitize congregations to the importance^this "searching faith." 

Young adults need the opportunity to "give their lives away" in 
service at home or abroad. While there are many denominational 
and ecumenical service opportunities, these are not always clearly 
made available to young adults. Some congregations financially 
support young adults in voluntary service and, by informing the 
congregation about those serving in distant places, have developed 
a tradition of young adult service. Close to home, if an older 
member invites young adults, they may become very involved in 
congregational service projects that require direct action, such as 
working in a soup kitchen. Short-term work projects can also be 
used to raise issues of service and vocation with young adults. 


While most transitional young adults are single as they leave 
adolescence, a majority will marry by the end of this period. 
Marriage is an opportunity to minister. We find that pastors who 
give special attention to pre-marital counseling are likely to be 
sought out by unchurched young adults in the community. Some 
pastors who are unable to make a specialty of this ministry re er 
couples to pre-marital courses in the area, and then meet with the 
couple briefly. Other pastors ask the engaged couple to meet with 
a married couple in the congregation to discuss their expectations 
of marriage. Such an approach helps build a relationship with 
adults other than the pastor. One pastor simply asks the engaged 
couple to attend church together for six weeks. He says, "In that 
time, they will hear whatever I have to say and see what we are 
all about." However marriage preparation is handled, the way 
churches treat people at this point is an important witness about 
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the church for the couple and young adults who attend the 
wedding. 

Churches near a college, military base or other facility which 
draws young adults from outside the area have a special ministry 
of welcoming the transient stranger. In the society as a whole, 
transitional young adult males run the greatest risk of death by 
accident, homicide or suicide, account for a large proportion of 
the crime rate, and have a high rate of unemployment. To respond 
to these young adults the church may be called to special 
ministries of outreach or advocacy. (See box) 

Transitional young adults, the explorers, can be interesting friends 
and can enliven a congregation with their energy and fresh vision 
of the world. They don't carry the weight of experience, so 
generally are open to new possibilities and responsive to current 
history and culture. Working on discovering their own values and 
place in the world, they can be open to taking the Gospel serious¬ 
ly in their lifestyle and vocation. While long-term commitment may 
not be possible for them, they can be intensely committed to a 
group or project for a brief time. 

Personal contact is the key to ministry with this group. They need 
someone to take an interest in them and listen to them. Few need 
long-term counseling, but respond more readily than other age 
groups to brief encounters. When personal contact has been estab¬ 
lished, they may be very responsive to short-term activities such 
as an intensive Bible Study, service project or outdoor retreat. 


Resources for Special Ministries 

For more on the congregation's ministry with students see 
Students, Churches, and Higher Education (Judson Press. 1981) 

Information on ministry with young people in military service is 
available from the US Army Chaplain Board, Ft. Monmouth, NJ 
07703. See especially the Spring 81 Military Chaplains* Review on 
"Ministry to Young Adults." 

Suggestions for prison ministry may be found in "Prison Ministry, 
the Challenge to the Church" from the National Interreligious Task 
Force on Criminal Justice, c/o JSAC, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 
1700A, New York, NY 10027. 

Information on ministering with young adults on both sides of the 
criminal justice system may be obtained from the International 
Association of Police Chaplains, 401 Marquette Ave, NW, 
Albuquerque, NM 87102. 

Special resources in these areas and others including voluntary 
service are probably available from your denominational offices. 
Also, consult the institutional chaplains in your local area. 
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3. Adults in their Twenties 


pioneers 


awareness evangelism 


After moving away from home, schooling, various entry level jobs, 
and other transitions, young adults become somewhat more settled. 
They decide some things about career, marriage, and lifestyle. 
These choices may not be fixed for life, but there is a greater 
sense of identity. They know "who I am and how I . flt int ° the 
world." These young adults are making their own way in the world, 
doing many things for the first time, and building a new world for 
themselves. We call this group "pioneers." Pioneers have some 
sense of being settled, but they know it is not permanent. One 
third of people in their twenties have moved in the past year, so 
they are often new to the community. Among the things that many 
do on their own for the first time is to seek out the church. 

This period begins earlier for some than for others. Marriage is 
one marker beginning this period for many - the median age at 
first marriage is 23 for women, and 25 for men. In Seasons of a 
Man's Life Daniel Levinson says that the first life structure gener- 
allv lasts about seven years, with a reevaluation and adjustment 
around age thirty. Between 23 and 33 most young adults are in the 
pioneer period. "Return" to the church for dropouts or a new 
involvement with congregational life commonly occurs in this 
period, with a median age of "return" at age 26 or 27. 

Most young adults believe in God and are not hostile to religion. 
However they may have negative images of organized religion, and 
limited contact with churchgoers. They are busy people and 
churchgoing may not be a priority. We find that people in 
transition tend not to seek out the church. When they are more 
settled, it is hard to find a new community of believers that one is 
comfortable with. Few young adults just walk into a church and 
say "Where do I join?" Most can't say just what they are looking 
for. A few "shop around" for a church. The first moves toward a 
church are likely to be tentative. The time from initial contact to 
active involvement with a congregation can take two or more 
years. Congregations need to reach out to pioneer young adults, 
welcome them, incorporate them into congregational life, and 
nurture their faith. 


To consider involvement with a church at all, one must be able to 
find it. At the simplest level, a church may improve access with 
signs, newspaper ads, listings in the yellow pages, and a 24 hour 
telephone response at the church giving hours of service. Young 
adults for whom the church is unfamiliar are helped by clear and 
attractive signs showing service times, office hours, and where to 
find the office, classes and activities. One congregation has 
eye-catching newspaper ads at Easter and Christmas, times when 
young adults may be drawn to the church. Another announces 
special activities in papers frequently read by single people in the 
community. One congregation advertises a "listening post" for 
alienated church members, another invites people to an open house 
featuring "What the church is like today." 
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Community activities help make the church accessible for people. 
One large church sponsors a continuing education festival with 
varied classes; a small church runs a vacation Bible school for all 
the children of a community. Another small church sponsors a town 
festival; a city church offers periodic seminars of interest to 
young single adults; another holds concerts. Many churches offer 
their facilities to community groups, increasing the church's 
visibility and its service. Some churches sponsor professional 
pastoral counseling services and a few underwrite ministries of 
outreach to special groups in the community such as non-English- 
speaking groups, the mentally handicapped, apartment dwellers, or 
the homeless. 

The church becomes most visible through people. Churchgoing 
young adults often report that they first met the pastor in some 
community activity. Several rural churches hold annual fellowship 
dinners to which church members invite a friend. It is estimated 
that up to 90% of all new church members first come with a friend 
or family member. 

Young adults need to feel they are welcome members of the whole 
congregation. A greeting at the door, a personal guide to the 
coffee hour, and the identification of lay leaders helps. In some 
congregations elected leaders make announcements or have 
distinctive name tags to make themselves known. Several churches 
serve a Sunday brunch, thus creating an informal atmosphere for 
people to talk after services. One congregation makes a special 
point of greeting the many young people who attend Christmas eve 
services, another extends a community invitation during December 
to young adults to sing in an informal Christmas choir. 

It has been said that visitors are most likely to come back if they 
are visited within 72 hours of their initial visit to a church, and 
that an invitation to serve in some capacity increases an 
individual's feeling of belonging. However, young adults are often 
ambivalent in their approach to the church and may not be ready 
to commit themselves. A congregation needs to communicate 
interest in the person and his or her journey and gifts rather than 
"sell" a church or a job. 

However young adults enter a church, what is important is what 
they find there. Most churches have more young adults coming 
through their doors than they realize, but the young adults don't 
stay. Congregations which design their worship and activities 
mainly for their members over 40 seldom have many young adults. 
Young adults are looking for religion which relates to their lives 
and a sense of belonging. One says what he is looking for is 
"something you can apply to everyday life and friends you can 
count on." Another describes it as "an open, honest, friendly 
atmosphere conducive to spiritual growth." 

For most congregations, worship is the chief expression of their 
religious life, but it may also be expressed through Bible study, 
prayer groups, study and service. Whatever other activities a 
church may offer, young adults will not be involved in the congre¬ 
gation unless it offers a religious expression related to their lives. 


hospitality 


worship 
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One congregation which sponsored a large community club for 
young adults found that few of these young adults would 
participate in the church T s worship because they found it "too 
formal, all dark suits and gray hair. ,f 

For almost all young adults, the worship in a new congregation 
will differ from that which they know. In many places, one-half of 
new young members come from other denominations or lack any 
church background at all. Newcomers need help and instruction in 
local practices. Since many young adults respond to less formal 
worship and contemporary music, congregations may incorporate 
these into its worship or offer alternative services. In many 
congregations with active young adults young people help plan and 
lead worship, especially for special occasions. In any case, as one 
pastor serving many young adults says, "everything we do in 
worship must be first-class." 

Some churches have groups which help prepare sermons by 
reflecting on the text with the preacher, and some have sermon 
feedback groups. When young adults are in these groups they help 
the pastor understand young adult needs and issues to be 
addressed. Sermons are very important to young adults. If they 
have come to a church, they are looking for some connection 
between the transcendent and their own lives. 

An adult Sunday school class, prayer group or study group may 
also provide the corporate link with the transcendent. It is not as 
important to address life issues in the class content as it is to 
allow people to discuss their life concerns, even informally, in a 
"religious" context. One group of young adults said that the 
belonging "coffee pot time" before a Bible study was their time to share life 
concerns in a significant way. 

Socializing is important for this age group, permitting them to 
have fun, make friends and discuss serious concerns. Young adults 
talk with their friends about many life decisions and views of the 
world. They are working on what Erik Erikson called the issue of 
intimacy, learning to share oneself with others. Young adults also 
learn to be intimate with God through their relationships. Many 
successful programs for this age group offer a large group social 
time, small discussion groups, and worship in which personal 
concerns can be offered. 

Some young adults want immediate intense involvement with a 
small group which may become a "substitute family" for a while. 
Others need the freedom to hang back and observe without 
commitment. Congregations with many young adults tend to 
support various degrees of involvement. Physical activity as well 
as discussion is important. One congregation has a "Helping Hands" 
group through which young adults do physical tasks for members 
and non-members. Activities involving young adults may include 
faith-sharing groups, retreats, hiking, canoe trips, social service 
activities, choirs, or sports. 

The chance for leadership is important. Pioneer young adults often 
discover that while they can be effective adults in the world, in 
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the church one must be a white male with twenty years seniority 
in order even to be an usher. There is no congregational job which 
people in their twenties cannot handle and are not already doing 
in some congregation. Young adults want to do a good job. To do 
so, they need to know what is expected, freedom to do the job 
support from peers and leaders, and freedom to fail or back out 
gracefully if necessary. 


It is not enough simply to involve people in activities. Frequently 
young adults become involved in active leadership in a congrega¬ 
tion because they want opportunities for contact and spiritual 
growth with the pastor and committed people. Bringing young 
adults into a congregation involves reaching out, welcoming 
providing avenues of involvement, instructing newcomers, celebrat¬ 
ing membership, and encouraging participation in decision-making. 
However, the congregation must also nurture further spiritual 
growth, and support people in their work and outreach in the 


spiritual growth 


Moving and a change of job are the most frequent transitions for 
young adults. Work, career issues, changing work responsibilities 
unemployment, and new jobs are important concerns. One church 
has a group to help people discern their vocation; another invites 
leading professionals to address ethical concerns in the workplace- 
another offers a support group for the unemployed. 

While ''pioneer” young adults are more settled than "transitional" 
because of their developing careers many are still subject to 
frequent moves. They may become very involved in a congregation 
but then have to move within two years. Therefore, congregations 
need to allow people to become involved quickly, and need to pav 
attenrion to departures. Churches must publicly recognize and 
celebrate in some way the departure of people from the congrega- 
tion. When the grief of parting is acknowledged, and "good-bves" 
are said, it is easier for those leaving to become involved in a new 
congregation, and easier for those who remain to invest themselves 
m other new people who may not stay long. 


moving 


Married Young Adults 

Marriage often results in new church members. Couples inclined to 
churchgoing generally look for a church in which both are 
comfortaWe. Because one partner has a stronger church investment 
than the other, the couple goes to "his" church or "her" church. 
Thus the couple brings into the congregation a non-member who 
may find things very strange. If this non-member feels welcome 
and comfortable the couple is likely to stay. If the non-member 
teels the church is too demanding, religion can cause conflict in 
the marriage. As a result, the couple drops church participation 
altogether. 

Recently married couples without children still have much of the 
freedom of young single people, and may frequently be away from 
church on weekend trips. They may be most comfortable among 
unmarried friends. However, where there are many young couples 
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birth of a child 


children in school 


in a church, they frequently form a lively group with mutual 
contact outside as well as in the church. Such groups are best 
tagged with a name, such as "The Maranatha Class," rather than 
called the "Couples Club." 

Both men and women rate having a child as one of the most 
significant events in their lives. Other relationships change and 
new feelings awaken in the parents. The church may be a part of 
this through pastoral care and public ritual. One church with many 
young couples has a "Mothers' Guild" to visit in hospitals, present 
crib crosses, bring food to families during the first week, and lend 
baby equipment. This group also oversees the church nursery. Many 
congregational members prize little bits of ritual associated with 
infants: placing a rose on the altar at infant dedication or the 
priest carrying the child into the midst of a congregation after a 
baptism. 

Churches which practice infant baptism find it most helpful to the 
spiritual growth of parents to elicit parents' stories and feelings, 
rather than simply to instruct in the context of learning about 
baptism. Lay people in one congregation offer Saturday workshops 
where parents and sponsors share their own spiritual journeys and 
hopes for their children. Parents may be similarly involved in 
reflection and learning in churches which admit young children to 
communion. Several churches regard parents as the chief Christian 
educators of young children and offer programs to help parents 
with this task. 

Ongoing and sensitive contact with new parents is also important 
because the birth of a child can become for some an occasion of 
dropping out of active church involvement. Few parents are really 
prepared for the overwhelming disruption that the caring for an 
infant can cause. Especially when both parents work, there may be 
no time and energy for anything else. 

Congregations with many young families provide child care for all 
activities. In one such congregation, an infant can be in the 
nursery from 8 A.M. until noon on Sunday. This allows the parents 
to worship and take part in the other activities. With the rise of 
professional day-care centers, parents are applying stiffer 
standards to church child-care, and the "old room under the 
basement steps" is no longer acceptable. 

Congregations ministering to young families usually provide child 
care and welcome children in worship. Some parents highly value 
having their children with them. Others find that they cannot 
themselves worship while they are responsible for young children. 
The congregations which do best with young families allow parents 
either to bring their children to church or place them in child 
care. Children in worship may disturb some members of the cong¬ 
regation. To deal with this problem most churches have a family 
service and another service at which children generally are not 
present. Sunday School arrangements which overlap the worship 
hour and have children come for part of the service are popular as 
are schedules with Sunday School and adult education before or 
after worship. 
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Most young parents want religious instruction for their children. young parents 
As public pre-school programs have become popular, there is a 
growing expectation that some formal Christian education program, 
instead of just child-care, will begin with three and four-year-olds. 

Where there is a really excellent program for children, the 
children’s desire to participate may bring parents to church. 

However, we find few parents who contine to attend church just 
for the sake of the children. The lack of good religious education 
for children will probably keep young parents away from a congre¬ 
gation, but its presence is no guarantee of their continued partici¬ 
pation unless they find something for themselves as well. 

Like other young adults, young parents seek a vital religious life 
which speaks to their concerns and needs for participation in a 
community. The "family service" allows them to bring the family, 
their chief concern, into the worship life of the community. Like 
their single peers, young parents need to socialize and discuss life 
issues. They need congregational contexts in which to discuss 
family concerns. Almost any prayer, study, or work group where 
there are many other young parents can meet their need. Such 
groups may address family concerns from time to time, using a film 
series for example, but programs on the concerns of parents 
usually don’t draw in many outsiders unless they are widely 
advertised and offered to the community at large at a time other 
than Sunday morning. 


Single Young Adults 

Much literature on young adult ministry is exclusively about single 
young adults; the terms "young adult" and "single" are inter¬ 
changeable for many people. However, the concern for single 
people goes well beyond the young adult years. Over 50% of all 
single adults are over 30, and 25% are over 65. A third of the 
adult population is single. Concern for ministry with single people 
has increased as a growing number of single people have made it 
known that they felt neglected by heavily family-centered 
churches. 

Many churches still discriminate unwittingly against single people. single discrimination 

For example, pastors may use only sermon examples drawn from 

family life, "family night" dinners are announced, "family men" are 

regarded as better leaders, and so on. Single people can help the 

church avoid such discrimination by raising the issue and by 

nominating single people for boards and committees. 

There are many materials for developing ministries with single 
people (see box). While "young adult" groups don’t work well, many 
congregations have singles’ groups because common elements of 
the single life span age barriers. However, such groups seldom 
include the 18-to-25-year old transitional young adults who often 
see themselves as "not-yet-married." 

An ongoing singles group may be possible only in large, multiple- 
staff churches. However, smaller churches may have events which 
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chiefly involve single people. Singles in the congregation may want 
to organize an occasional seminar, Sunday brunch, trip, or activity 
away from the church. In any case, single people need to be 
involved in the planning to meet their needs. They may also be 
encouraged to take the lead in organizing events for the whole 
congregation such as square dances and caroling parties. 

suggestions from singles Single leaders from St. Clement's Catholic Church in Chicago 

suggest the following things that a congregation can do: 
use singles as readers, assistant ministers, planners of worship 
and helpers at various functions; 
sponsor seminars with topics of concern to single people; 
build a support system for singles; 

involve singles in special parish ministries such as visiting the 
elderly, teaching Christian education, leading youth 
activities, and parish plays and outings; 
invite singles to be a part of parish committees; 
address singles' concerns from the pulpit and select prayers 
appropriate for singles. 

Ministry with single young adults can feel particularly threatening 
to a congregation because it may raise issues of sexuality which 
the congregation is not comfortable dealing with. How one relates 
to others as a sexual person is a particular concern of many single 
people. They, like others, need to bring their life concerns into 
the religious context. A congregation that will not address sexual¬ 
ity, or that treats all people as asexual in the religious context, 
probably will not have many single young adults. On the other 
hand, a congregation can be enriched by taking seriously this 
dimension of life. Single people have many gifts and can bring a 
new understanding of the congregation as a community of friends. 


Resources for Single Ministry 

Reach out to Singles . Raymond Kay Brown. The Westminister 
Press. Philadelphia. 

Planning for Single Young Adult Ministry. Department of 
Education. United States Catholic Conference. 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20005 

The Church's Growing Edge, Single Adults: A Planning Guide. 

Joint Educational Development. United Church Press. 132 West 

31st Street, New York, NY 10001. 

"1/3 of our congregations, the Singles." (an eight-page guide to 
beginning singles' ministry) Ask for item #21680401 from the 
Materials Distribution service listed immediately below. 
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4. Adults in their Thirties 

While people in their twenties are often impatient with the way 
the world is run, people in their thirties are likely to have 
assumed responsibility for the day to day operation of some small 
part of the world. They are more likely to be employed, be 
engaged in volunteer activities, and have children at home than 
any other age group. The great majority live on their own or in 
families for which they are responsible. They are "householders," a 
stage of life some Eastern religions identify between life as a 
"student" and "the forest journey." 

The thirtieth birthday looms as a marker for many people in their 
late twenties. In retrospect, people often find they experienced a 
significant transition in their lives between the ages of 28 and 33. 
It is a common period for divorce and major career changes. It is 
still true that few women have a first child after age 30, and a 
majority has completed childbearing by that age. Daniel Levinson 
sees the "Age 30 transition" as a period in which stresses from the 
"first life structure" are adjusted, some personal limitations are 
realized, and a more permanent "second life structure" is created. 

We found many young adults who had become active in 
congregational life reevaluating their involvement in this "Age 30 
transition". For two reasons some experienced church "burnout." 
First, some became disillusioned because their active church 
involvements led them to discover the limitations of congregational 
life and the human failings of the church’s leaders. Second, some 
became overcommitted to church activities and found that with 
increased responsibilities at home and at work they had to reduce 
church activities. In some congregations, there seemed to be no 
way to do this gracefully. 

People in their thirties are generally very willing to assume 
responsibility at work and in the community. They move less 
frequently than do people in their twenties and have more 
community involvements. They are active volunteers and good 
candidates for lay leadership in the church. They allocate their 
time among various responsibilities, and while younger adults are 
apt to become intensely involved in a short-term project, those 
who are older are more likely to commit themselves to a 
once-a-month engagement for years. These willing volunteers can 
become over-committed. One church avoids this by not allowing 
any member to assume more than two responsibilities at once in 
the congregation. 

Women, who have served as the mainstays of church volunteer 
work, are now much more likely to be employed, especially as 
their children reach school age. A congregation’s expectation that 
"all women should volunteer" can induce guilt or hostility in these 
women with very busy lives. Churches need to adjust their 
activities to the reality of working women. For example, one 
congregation found that young families better supported a 
Wednesday night supper and program when various groups prepared 
the meal than when participants were asked to bring a "covered 
dish." 


“age 30 transition” 


volunteers 
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family concerns Family life is the chief concern of most people in their thirties. 

Forms of family life are changing. There are many more 
single-parent families and reconstituted families now, but the 
commitment to family life remains strong. A major motivation for 
congregational involvement in this group is the expectation that 
the church will support family life. 

People in their thirties may have both teenagers and toddlers. 
They value activities which families can do together and worship 
which involves children. This is the group most supportive of 
family night suppers, family camping retreats, Sunday School 
picnics, and intergenerational activities of all kinds. They like 
children^ sermons and special services with a family atmosphere 
such as Christmas Pageants, Halloween services, the dedication of 
children on Mother's Day, outdoor celebrations and the Blessing of 
Pets on the Feast of St. Francis. They support children's choirs, 
acolytes, Scouts, Sunday Schools and youth groups. 

Single parents and parents who come to church "single" generally 
appreciate those intergenerational activities which support family 
life so long as language and activities oriented to "couples" are 
avoided. When parents need to be involved in activities for 
children, sensitive congregations avoid exclusive references to 
mothers or fathers, for example, not planning "Father/Son" or 
"Mother/Daughter" activities. 

divorce Divorce between people in the congregation is difficult to deal 
with. Married couples often feel threatened by the divorce of 
others and people who are divorcing often feel alienated from the 
church. Individual pastoral care is always appropriate, but special 
groups for divorced people are generally most helpful only during a 
two-year transition after the divorce. Such support groups are 
often effectively offered area-wide rather than by a single 
congregation. The individual congregation which has shown it 
accepts single and divorced people can minister most effectively 
to people going through divorce. 

People without children are a minority among "householders." Many 
enjoy and participate in family-oriented intergenerational 
activities and some eagerly welcome the opportunity to be with 

children, such as in teaching Sunday School. However, they also 

seek opportunities for adult study, worship, and activities which do 
not involve children or a discussion of children. Those without 
children may be particularly able to help the church look beyond 
care of "its own" to address service to others, community 
concerns, and larger issues. 

social action There is some shift in social action concerns during the young 
adult years. There may be a change from an ideological stance 
towards a concern for concrete local action. A minority of church 
people is involved in social issues such as hunger, peace and 
justice. Those we see effectively involved through the church are 

more likely to be a part of direct service groups than issue study 

groups. People in their thirties are helpful in organizing local 
service projects because of their sense of responsibility and 
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community involvements. Many in this group are involved in 
community concerns beyond the church and congregations may ac¬ 
knowledge and support these individual ministries without drawing 
people into church-related activities. 

Schools are a major focus of concern for this age group because 
the majority are parents. The quality of public education may be a 
good discussion topic within the church. Also, parents are 
attracted when the church operates a school. However, many such 
churches find that they serve children whose parents never become 
involved with the congregation. In fact, church members with 
children in a parish day school are likely to become more involved 
in school-related volunteer activities than with church activities. 
Parents are more likely to be involved in the church where the 
pastor actively participates in school activities and shows interest 
in the parents. 

Serious illness can strike at any age and among young adults has a 
heightened impact because it feels ’’untimely." In one congregation, 
when a thirty-year-old was discovered to have cancer, the whole 
congregation had to work through the issue of why this thing 
happened and how they responded to a young individual who had 
"contracted death." Immediate physical help from members of the 
congregation may be appropriate when a parent with family 
responsibilities or a single person separated from extended family 
is affected. As young adults move into their thirties, their chances 
of being affected by the illness of a parent or child increase. 
Young parents with a seriously ill child often need special support. 
Hospital chaplains report that during times of severe crisis young 
adults often "regress" to religious forms from an earlier period of 
their lives. 

Some will experience the illness or death of a parent living some 
distance away, and the attention of the congregation to this 
event, visiting the family or holding a memorial service, can be 
very important. One man said that he was moved to discover that 
his congregation had sent flowers to his mother’s funeral in 
another state; a Catholic woman said that she was drawn closer to 
the church after the priest had demonstrated his caring by attend¬ 
ing her father’s Protestant funeral. Another person said that a 
visit by the pastor on the anniversary of his father’s death was 
very helpful. People in their thirties often experience some contin¬ 
uing tension with their parents and a course such as The Alban 
Institute’s "Me and My Parents" can help address these concerns. 

Various changes in the patterns of church participation may occui 
for people in their late thirties. Parents with teenage children 
become more concerned with youth activities, and those who live 
far from the church may look for a church closer to home if they 
drive their children to many activities. Some parents drop out of 
church involvement when their children leave home. As people 
begin to work on mid-life issues they may want to reduce their 
involvement in activities and groups, while increasing interest in 
prayer and spiritual growth. Activity and responsibility 
characterize the spirituality of "householders," while after mid-life 
the interior journey becomes more important. 


illness & death 


end of the 30’s 
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5. Learning from Young Adults 

"What do they want?" This question often betrays little personal 
involvement and understanding of whoever "they" are. People 
beginning young adult ministry often ask this question. Since 
ministry must engage people, the best way to answer the question 
is through greater personal involvement. One woman who 
developed an excellent ministry with young adults said, "I didn't 
know anything about young adult ministry, so I just started visiting 
all the young adults in the congregation to get to know them." 

surveys Congregations may occasionally survey their members by a written 
"interest inventory." More than one program planner has found 
that young adults are interested in many things but such interest 
does not mean that they will attend a program planned around that 
interest. For example, many young adults express "interest" in 
Bible study, but don T t attend church Bible studies. Interest is more 
likely to be acted on if one is personally invited and involved in 
the planning. Therefore, interest inventories with names on the 
returns are more helpful than an anonymous questionnaire. For 
purposes of ministry, it is far more valuable to identify five people 
who share a common concern than to know that 20% of the group 
is "interested." 

Some congregations have tried to start a young adult ministry with 
a needs assessment of young adults in the community. In many 
cases this has not resulted in any action. Young adults have many 
needs and the stated needs are usually beyond the capacity of the 
congregation to respond. Unfortunately, when young adults are 
asked directly about their needs, they become hopeful that 
something will be done. When little happens, disillusionment with 
the church increases. An alternative approach is to ask 
knowledgeable community people about young adult needs. This 
approach informs the congregation about what is already being 
done and helps develop contacts with others working with young 
adults in the community. 

A needs assessment or consultation with community experts is most 
appropriate for congregations seeking to meet human needs other 
than just "religious" needs. Such congregations have developed 
programs to serve special needs such as drop-in medical clinics, 
counseling centers, social clubs, ESOL (English for Speakers of 
Other Languages), soup kitchens and day care centers. 

the “unchurched” Religious needs generally don T t show up on needs assessments, 
although it is here that congregations are best prepared to 
respond. Many young adults either don f t feel a "religious need," or 
are not articulate about it. The Gallup organization found that 
nearly half of the "unchurched" who returned to active church 
participation responded "don f t know" or gave no answer when 
asked why they had returned to church. (The Unchurched American 
1978) The desire for "religion" we have identified in young adults 
is seldom stated directly, but is what people seem to be looking 
for. The business of the church may be, as one pastor put it, "to 
deal with real needs, not felt needs." 
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When the Dayton Young Adult Study asked 18-to-29-year olds the 
ways they thought organized religion was failing to do the job it 
should, they mentioned the following: 

Fails to meet the needs of people. 

Apathetic, uninspired. 

Too materialistic, too preoccupied with money. 

Out-of-date, out of touch with reality. 

Not reaching young people. 

Too many hypocrites; too smug; not true faith. 

Not digging into the real problems facing humankind. 

It's a hard list to respond to, and asking in general "what's wrong" 
may not be very helpful. The Gallup poll has shown that 
"churched" and "unchurched" people share many of the same 
criticisms of organized religion. (The Unchurched American ). While 
many young adults have negative feelings about organized religion, 
it seems that more don't participate simply because they don't 
have friends who attend or any strong desire to go to church. 

While the congregation may not be able to make the "unchurched" 
young adult attend, it can make it easier for those who seek the 
church. Those who have recently come to a church can tell the 
congregation about what helps and hinders. In the "30+ Ministry 
Project" we asked 25-to-40-year old young adults in 28 
congregations four questions: 

1) WHAT HELPED INVOLVEMENT? (What first attracted you about 
this congregation? What helped your transition into this particular 
congregation?) 

2) WHAT WAS NEGATIVE? (What almost stopped you from 
involvement in this congregation? What are the problems for you 
in this congregation? What "turns you off"?) 

3) WHAT DO YOU LIKE NOW? (What holds you here? Where are 
the places your needs are met? What draws you into deeper 
involvement?) 

4) WHAT ADVICE DO YOU HAVE FOR THIS CONGREGATION? 

Any congregation could repeat the procedure used to answer these 
questions. Young adults who had come into the congregation within 
the past six years were personally invited to an evening meeting 
and we followed up by phone to make sure that we would have 
between 12 and 20 people at each gathering. The gatherings were 
held in informal church settings, with refreshments. The pastor 
first introduced the meeting, thereby "legitimizing" it. The pastor 
encouraged people to talk freely, then left. Participants 
introduced themselves, told how long they had been in the 
congregation, and said a few words about how they had come to 
the congregation. As a part of the research project, participants 
then did timelines of their "religious journey" and shared some of 
their stories. The group was then asked to remember their first 
introduction to the congregation, and we asked each of the four 
questions in turn. The group leader posted the questions and 
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responses on newsprint. (Group leaders should note that the 
"negative" question, number 2, was the most difficult for groups to 
deal with, as some people were very defensive when anyone said 
anything negative about their congregation. There needs to be 
reassurance that negative experiences can happen in the best ot 
systems and that a help to one person may be a hindrance to 
another.) 

Each congregation is different. This procedure can help you find 
out what people experience as they enter your congregation. A 
few of the comments we received from young adults around the 
country are reproduced below: 


words from young adults 


1) WHAT HELPED INVOLVEMENT? 

-friendliness before church <5c after -music -mix of formal and 
informal -involvement of pastor in social justice -clergy sta 
make people welcome -sermons delivered in style of talking with 
the people -Sunday school -adult education classes - sermons make 
you think and draw your own conclusions - demands not made until 
I was ready - can be active but don't have to do everything 


2) WHAT WAS NEGATIVE? 

-hard to follow service -getting used to a new way of doing things 
- children not greeted with enthusiasm -boring liturgy -Sermons 
felt "infantile" at times -no ongoing, regular place for involvement 
without lots of obligations -not being treated as an adult in early 
20's -husband not a member, feel like it is all couples “got l° s t 
trying to find coffee, restrooms -lack of child care -lack of adult 
education -got too involved, felt overused 


3) WHAT DO YOU LIKE NOW? 

-socializing after worship in church -diversity in parish, AA group, 
divorced group, concern for homosexuals -a welcome for rich and 
poor -an intergenerational place -opportunities for lay people -get 
support from clergy and others for personal struggles -like the 
music -good healthy simple role models for making daily ethical 
decisions -small groups in church -speakers from outside -like 
variety of worship -sermons applicable to daily living -softball, 
basketball teams, socializing -no judgement about not attending 
-positive education program for kids -fellowship and closeness 


advice 4)WHAT ADVICE? 

-build fellowship and warmth -treat 20 <5c 30 year olds as peers -be 
accepting, support diversity -provide training and support, both 
spiritual and task support -provide for direct personal action and 
response to human needs -share disbelief and questions -keep tying 
Bible to today -deal with issues as adults: spiritual growth, prayer, 
social justice, morality, ethics, sex -have groups where there is a 
need, long or short term, big or small -encourage interpersonal 
relationships -provide opportunity for spiritual growth and 
exploration, a safe place to talk about that -don't burn out the 
leadership -take into consideration that women are working 
fuHtime -suggest team effort for volunteer teachers -good child 
care essential -have down-to-earth sermons that relate to 
everyday life 
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6. Planning for Ministry 

Young adults of any age can add life to a congregation through 
their characteristic enthusiasm, willingness to try new things, 
emphasis on action, and fresh vision of the world. Some congre¬ 
gations won't welcome all these gifts. While many congregations 
want "new blood” they don T t want new people. Old members may 
want new pledges to support ”the way things have always been.” 
They may want new volunteers to support old activities, but not 
new activities. 

An older congregation which reaches out to young adults will not 
find "people just like us." They will find a new generation, shaped 
by a different history. While many of the new people have similar 
basic values, they express them in new ways. The older congrega¬ 
tion will not be able to find "replacements" for members who are 
dying, but will in some sense be creating a new congregation. 

As young adults begin to enter a congregation, there will be some 
tension between "old people" and "new people." The situation is 
somewhat similar to that of a rural congregation which finds itself 
ministering to people from a new suburb. There is both pleasure at 
the sight of new members and some conflict of cultures. The 
tensions can be creative if the leadership recognizes that they are 
there, and is committed to building a congregation inclusive of 
new and old. 

A mistake which larger congregations often make is to hire an 
associate to work with young adults without making an overall 
attempt to incorporate young adults into the congregation. If the 
new associate is at all successful in attracting young adults, there 
inevitably develops some incident of conflict between young and 
old. All too often, the blame is laid on the associate, who 
eventually resigns. 

The real inclusion of new people inevitably brings change as new 
people bring new needs and different styles. Young adults will not 
stay in a congregation if control is vested in an "old guard" which 
does not value the gifts and contributions of the new. Today T s 
young adults expect to participate in decisions which affect them, 
and if they have any influence, there will be change. 

All parish leaders have experienced resistance to innovation in the 
church. "We can T t do that because the older members would 
object" is often heard, but such resistance relates more to the loss 
of the familiar than to the presence of the new. There is less 
resistance if activities responsive to young adult needs are added, 
than if existing programs are changed. For example, innovations in 
worship first made outside the context of the existing worship 
services bring greater acceptance. Pastors who have successfully 
incorporated young adults into older congregations say that one 
key is to make sure that older members feel supported and not 
neglected as change comes about. 


recognize tensions 


support older members 


Incorporating young adults means incorporating diversity — the 
new people are different from the old and young adults themselves 
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nurture diversity 


build teams 


respond to values 


are diverse. One way to permit the new to grow up alongside the 
old is to help new people develop informal groups and occasional 
activities which do not require the permission of existing parish 
leadership. For example, young adults can be encouraged to begin 
a faith-sharing group or plan a ski weekend without making it an 
official part of the congregation^ program. One governing board 
recognized that its deliberate way of making decisions often 
slowed action on matters that it did not need to decide. An "Issues 
Fair" was held. Parish members wrote issues they were concerned 
about on signs, then milled around, talking with people who had 
similar interests. Several projects involving young and old 
developed from the fair. A congregation can nurture many diverse 
people through groups and activities which are announced but not 
directly controlled by the congregation. 

A church can also nurture diverse needs by using outside 
resources. Representatives in the congregation can help people 
participate in outside programs such as a divorce support group or 
spiritual renewal movement. Various congregations invite outsiders 
to conduct a weekend of renewal, a family education course, a 
preaching mission, a workshop on the single life or other such 
activities. Many educators feel that the best education is that 
developed locally out of the life issues of the participants. 
However, some conngregations find that professionally-produced 
programs and films can provide the content around which people 
can raise their own issues. Using such resources is another way 
that the congregation may address diverse needs on an occasional 
basis without becoming specialists in a multitude of subjects. 

In planning for young adult ministry, whether planning for a 
specific program or for the general inclusion of young adults in 
the congregation, it is essential to involve young adults in the 
planning process. In every aspect of young adult ministry a team 
approach has proved most useful. Here, a team means a semi- 
formal group working together on a particular task in which the 
members of the group may change while the task continues. Such 
teams in young adult ministry overcome the problem of a lack of 
continuity resulting from the high mobility of young adults. Such 
teams allow people to become involved quickly while assuming 
responsibility at their own pace. Young adult ministry teams must 
attend to individual needs and "group process," thus meeting young 
adult needs for intimacy as well as working on a task. Where there 
are also older adult members on the team, the emphasis on 
relationships helps the group build an inclusive community. Good 
relationships between generations can be demonstrated for the 
congregation by the team members. The team approach also has 
the benefit of various young adult views, rather than relying on 
the perspective of one or two who may not be typical. 

Ministry planning must be responsive to local schedules and values. 
All churches tend to absorb and reflect incidental styles and 
values of the communities they serve. Thus one congregation has a 
clambake, a second has a bean supper, a third has a wine and 
cheese party. A country church has a 5:30 A.M. fellowship 
breakfast for young farmers while a city congregation has a late- 
night prayer group. One community of "householders" values the 
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"do-it-yourself" ethic and likes work parties at the church, while 
another wants to contribute professional expertise. Congregations 
successful with young adults understand those differences and 
adapt to those styles of young adult life which are a matter of 
preference, not gospel. In one place this means vegetarian dinners 
and sandals in church; a second has hotdogs and ballgames; a third, 
drama groups and white wine. One church has a gospel choir, 
another a guitar mass. While it is difficult to generalize about 
young adults, many desire less formal relationships and more 
personal forms of religion — for example, "passing the peace" in 
worship and the public offering of private concerns for prayer. 

One cannot forget personal religious growth in planning for young 
adult ministry. Many young adults, even the unchurched, have had 
some experience with small Bible study groups, and may want the 
opportunity to continue that. About one-third of young adults 
report having had some intense religious experience. Pastoral 
listening and faith-sharing groups can help them build on that 
experience. Issues of vocation and Christian calling in one's work 
may be explored in relation to job-related concerns. Young adults 
may be most willing to talk about spiritual concerns in retreat 
settings where they are away from daily responsibilities and have 
developed a group which they trust. 

Ministry with young adults goes beyond reaching out and assimilat- evaluate 
ing new members to nurturing growth and service in the world. In 
each age bracket discussed, congregational planners can use other 
criteria from their own mission statements. For example, one can 
ask, "How are people in each age group involved in worship, study, 
service, evangelism, and pastoral care?" or what are the opportun¬ 
ities at each age for experience, affiliation, searching, and 
commitment in faith?" 


7. Resources 

Your most important resources are your faith and love for people. 

You also have other gifts as does your congregation. Identify what 
you and your congregation have to offer. The most significant 
ministries are built on existing strengths and local resources. 

People are resources for ministry. Identify young adults and those local resources 
who are working with them in your church and community. Enlist 
their help. Clergy serving other churches and institutional chap¬ 
lains in your area may have expertise they are willing to share. 

Such people may also know of local resources such as good 
locations to hold a retreat, film libraries and people from whom 
you can learn skills. Skills in group development and simple 
methods of lay-led Bible study are particularly useful in this 
ministry. 

Your denomination probably has staff people and materials to help 
you. Ask if resources are available from your denominational 
office of young adult or family life ministries. A summary of what 
many denominations and other national agencies are doing can be 
found in Alternative Life Styles Confront the Church by Deane 
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William Ferm, available from The Seabury Press, 815 Second 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 

ecumenical resources Many denominations cooperate in an ecumenical project which 
occasionally produces events and resources for young adult 
ministry. This group has produced a congregational packet for 
Renewal and Outreach with Young Adults which is available for $9 
from the National Council of Churches, Young Adult Ministry - 
Room 710, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, NY 10115. 

Some of the particularly useful printed resources available from 
denominations include the following: 

A looseleaf Young Adult Resource Notebook from the United 
Church of Christ includes periodic updates sent out to the 
owner. It is available for $12.95 from Church Leadership 
Resources, 1400 N. 7th Street, Suite ”B," St. Louis, MO 63106. 

A bi-monthly newsletter, Ministries with Young Adults comes 
from the Division of Parish Services, Lutheran Church in 
America, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia, PA 19129. 

Periodic packets of material relating social issues to young 
adults are available from Campus and Young Adult Ministries, 
Board of Global Ministries, The United Methodist Church, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, NY 10115. 

Stories of Significant Young Adult Ministries and More Stories 
by Allen Kratz include many case examples and are available at 
$4 each from the Youth and Young Adult Program, United 
Presbyterian Church, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 1164, New 
York, NY 10115. One Fantastic Book , a planning and program 
guide by the same author, is available from The Geneva Press. 

Young adults are often very responsive to popular music, film, TV 
and literature. Guides to using current media are available from 
Cultural Information Service, PO Box 92, New York, NY 10156. 
($25 per year for 18 issues) 

census data Local census data for church planning is available on contract 
from the National Planning Data Corporation, PO Box 610, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 

The following printed resources are available from The Alban 
Institute: 

Sizing up a Congregation by Arlin J. Rothauge — a brief guide 
to new member ministry in churches of different sizes. 

The Problem of Faith Development in Young Adults — deals 
with the issues of transitional young adults. 

When People Seek the Church — focuses on "returnees" 

30 year olds and the church — reviews the baby-boom 
generation history and issues. 
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8. Review 


Half the US adult population is under 40. The aging of the baby- 
boom generation requires new responses from the churches. The 
largest group in this generation is between ages 25 and 30 in the 
mid-1980 T s. The census bureau reports that between 1980 and 1990 
there will be a 15% decline in 18-to-24-year olds, a 14% increase 
in 25-to-34-year olds and a 42% increase in 35-to-44-year olds. 

Between 18 and 40 people move from adolescence to midlife. In 
these years individuals focus energy on the "outward journey," 
creating a place for themselves in the world as adults. Erik 
Erikson identifies their developmental issues as identity, intimacy 
and generativity. We identify three subgroups with particular 
needs for ministry which we tag "explorers," "pioneers" and 
"householders." 

Transitional young adults, generally between 18 and 25, are the 
most mobile — in transition between school and work and moving 
from life with parents to life on their own. These explorers are 
open to experiments, to ideology and to intense involvements. They 
are the least likely to be regular churchgoers. Keys to ministry 
with these explorers include the following: 

Keep in personal contact; provide mentors and "discipiling." 

Focus on short-term events — retreats, work projects, intensive 
Bible study. 

Offer opportunities for voluntary service. 

Be open to questions in classes or informal "raps." 

Get physical — sports, service, wilderness adventures. 

Use popular culture — music, films, etc. 

Respond to changing needs for peer groups, individual action, 
intergenerational contact. 

Adults in their mid twenties are most likely to seek new congrega¬ 
tional involvement. Churches need to respond to them by reaching 
out, welcoming and incorporating these new adults with new ideas 
and different lifestyles. These "pioneer" adults whether single or 
married need congregational entry points, friends and opportunities 
to socialize. 

"Householders," adults in their thirties, are more settled with 
greater work, home and community responsibilities. They want to 
bring these concerns into church life. Mostly parents, they like 
family church activities. Education for children and child care 
during activities and meetings help their involvement. They need 
concrete opportunities for service and spiritual growth. Support 
groups and ritual help them with transitions and hard realities of 
family conflict, illness, death and other loss. 

Age specific programs are a small part of ministry with 18-to-40- 
year olds. Congregations need to include younger adults in the 
community of faith and empower them for service in the world. In 
widely different congregations, we found young adults attracted by 
what they perceived as a living faith, convincingly believed and 
lived in relation to their world. 


explorers 


pioneers 


householders 
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marks of effective 
congregations 


Congregations effectively incorporating young adults exhibit eight 
general characteristics, as follow: 

1) Seriousness about the central religious task. 

While people are often not very articulate about what they seek 
from the church, they primarily look to the church as a place to 
find religion, to worship, to "practice and fulfill my faith." It is 
important for them that transcendent realities be related to every¬ 
day life. Younger adults see this happening in sermons, liturgy, 
socializing, and groups for mission, prayer or study. 

2) Opportunities for belonging. 

Few people initially seek out congregations as a place to belong, 
but those who stay say that what they like best is the "warm and 
friendly congregation." These congregations provide small groups 
and one-to-one encounters in which people are known, accepted, 
valued and loved. 

3) Visibility in the community. 

These congregations are visible in their communities through 
people. Pastors and people are seen on the streets, in community 
affairs or in some special area of expertise. Some congregations 
host community events or direct advertising to the unchurched. 

4) Sensitivity to newcomers. 

These congregations expect and welcome visitors; newcomers 
report a friendly welcome. In many of these congregations over 
50% of newcomers have been "unchurched" or were raised in a 
different denomination. The worship and incorporation process 
make it easy for such people to participate. 

5) Openness to participation. 

These congregations encourage younger adults to participate. Some 
returnees are very tentative about the church, taking years to 
make a commitment while others want intense involvement from 
their first day. These congregations permit various degrees of 
involvement. All foster the active influence of younger adults in 
planning worship and activities. 

6) Affirming of diversity. 

Large and small, these congregations find ways of including 
diversity. Some offer a choice of worship styles, most have small 
groups with particular concerns. All use outside programs, 
resources and groups to enrich what the congregation offers. They 
respond to new people and meet the needs of older members. While 
these congregations often take pride in their diversity, a clear and 
vital central focus helps incorporate diversity without divisiveness. 

7) Responsiveness to a particular culture. 

While these congregations include "new people" who are not like 
the "old people," all serve a particular group of new people — 
singles in cities, families in the suburbs, etc.. These congregations 
adapt to the schedules, ethnic values, lifestyles and culture of the 
people they serve. 
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8) Basic health. 

Such congregations appear basically healthy. They are not bogged 
down in internal conflicts or struggles to survive. In general they 
look outward towards their community, desire to share what they 
have, and believe in what they are about. 


Planning for ministry with 18-to-40-year olds begins with meeting planning 
individuals and listening to their concerns. Invite them to 
participate in various teams to develop activities and worship. 

Nurture diversity; help people develop events and small groups 
which meet their particular interests. Support volunteers through 
training for tasks, limited time commitments, and continuing 
personal contact. PLANS means Personal contact, Listening, 

Action teams, Nurture, and Support. 

Ministries which last are built on the existing strengths of the 
congregation and local resources. People in the congregation and 
community are important resources. Census data can help the 
congregation identify a focus for ministry in its community. Local 
needs may require ministries of service as well as evangelism. 

Contact with national networks is helpful to locate resources for 
specific needs and to keep informed about what others are doing. 

With transitional young adults, ministry may be done primarily 
through individual contact and occasional events. With adults in 
their twenties and older, ministry can't be done "off to the side" 
but involves incorporating new members into congregational life. 
Congregational leaders must support older members while also 
planning for the congregation in terms of those who may be 
members in the future. 

Adults under 40 are as diverse as the whole population. There is 
no magic formula which will "attract" them. They may come to the 
church to be with friends or family; a few come out of guilt, duty, 
or habit. Generally there is an underlying desire for some 
connection between their own lives and something larger, some 
religious meaning. They bring varied concerns, values, needs and 
gifts. The congregation is challenged to incorporate what they 
bring and to share with them its own life and religious tradition. 

What emerges from this interaction will be a new congregation. 

The hope is that this new congregation will not only incorporate 
people but also empower them for life and service in the world. 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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You may also be interested in these Alban Institute Publications 


When People Seek the Church , Robert T. 
Gribbon. What are the reasons people come 
to church? What helps — and hinders — 
them as they come into the church? What 
effects does the church have on their 
lives? Many old assumptions about entering 
a church are challenged in this well- 
researched publication. Compiling research 
with persons in many denominations, com¬ 
pleted during the 30+ Ministry Project, this 
new work throws new light on how people 
become active congregational members. Of 
particular interest to pastors, lay leaders, 
judicatory staff — all persons concerned 
with growth in congregations. (AL 64) 
$6.25. 

30 Year Olds and the Church: Ministry 

with the Baby Boom Generation , Robert T. 

Gribbon. What attracts mobile thirty year 
olds to a new congregation? In discussing 
these questions, Mr. Gribbon provides an 
agenda for parish planning conferences, 
task forces concerned with church growth, 
and groups of people in their late twenties 
and early thirties who want to explore 
what Christianity means at this time of 
their lives. (AL 54) $4.75. 

Congregations, Students, and Young Adults , 

Robert T. Gribbon. A complete resource 
notebook for training congregations in 
young adult ministry. Three-ring, 77-page 
notebook includes new understandings of 
young adults T religious needs and develop¬ 
ment, designs for training lay ministers, 
additional resources. (AL 34) $12.25. 

Commuter Students: A Challenge for 

Ministry , Robert T. Gribbon. This back¬ 

ground paper on the commuter student 
phenomenon shows the impact of the divid¬ 
ed life of the commuter, and the implica¬ 
tions and possibilities for ministry to this 
diverse group. (AL 35) $3.25. 

The Problem of Faith Development in 

Young Adults , Robert T. Gribbon. This 

monograph expands on the theory of young 
adult development, showing the relationship 
of faith development to intellectual, 
ethical, and psycho-social development. 


Young adults and all those responsible for 
ministering with them will find it particu¬ 
larly helpful. (AL 19) $3.75. Study Guide 
(AL 19SG) $.75. 

Religious Pilgrimage , Jean M. Haldane. 
This illuminating study uses real-life 
examples to illustrate the relationship 
between individual religious journeys and 
peopled membership in the institutional 
church. The study guide helps lay people 
explore this important relationship. 

(AL 12) $4.25. Study Guide $.75. 

Me and My Parents, A Course for Adults , 
by James R. Adams, John C. Fletcher. A 
surprising problem surfaced by action- 
research in the authors 7 parish — parish¬ 
ioners felt their most troubling relationship 
was with their parents. This teachers* 
manual includes detailed instructions on 
how to plan and teach 16 lesson plans 
dealing with issues such as family tradi¬ 
tions, facing disappointment, caring for 
aging parents, making decisions during 
terminal illnesses, and planning to address 
unfinished business with one*s parents. 

(AL 53) $10.25. 

A Way to Belong: The Story of an Adult 

Confirmation Class , by James R. Adams, 
Celia A. Hahn. Do your adult members have 
the sense of truly belonging? This account 
of the incorporation process at St. Mark*s 
Church, Washington, DC, demonstrates an 
imaginative and impressive approach to 
bringing individuals into the church in a 
serious and committed move to belonging. 
(AL 44) $5.25. 


$1.50 handling charge on each order. 
Orders under $25 must be prepaid. No 
postage charged on prepaid orders. 





























The Alban Institute: an invitation to membership 

The Alban Institute, begun in 1974, believes that the congregation 
is essential to the task of equipping the people of God to minister 
in the church and the world. A multidenominational membership 
organization, the Institute provides on-site training, educational 
programs, consulting, research, and publishing for hundreds of 
churches across the country. 

The Alban Institute invites you to be a member of this partnership 
of laity, clergy and executives - a partnership that brings together 
people who are raising important questions about congregational 
lite and people who are trying new solutions, making new 
discoveries, finding new ways of getting clear about the task of 
ministry. The Institute exists to provide you with the kinds of 
information and resources you need to support your ministries. 

Join us now and enjoy these benefits: 


Publication Discounts: • 15% for Individual, Contributing 

and Supporting Members 
• 40% for Judicatory and Seminary 
Executive Members (10 or more copies) 

Discounts on Training and Continuing Education 


Action Information, a highly respected 16-page journal published 5 
times a year, to keep you up to date on current issues and trends. 


Write us for more information about how to join The Alban 
Institute, particularly about Congregational Memberships, in which 
10 designated persons (25 for Supporting Congregational Members) 
receive all benefits of membership. 


The Alban Institute, Inc. 
Washington, DC 













